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Lokris, Boiotia, and Attica, a coastline of not less* than
300 miles. Still more important wa*s the isthmus which
separated by a narrow neck, only three miles and a half
in breadth, the waters of the Corinthian from thtfse of the
Saronic gulf, thus affording to merchants and travellers
the advantages of a transit across the isthmus of Panama
as compared with the voyage round Cape Horn. Pre-
eminently favoured in situation, Attica was practically an
island from which ships could issue in all directions, while
the Athenians could cut off access through the narrow
strait of the Euripos.

Of the several tribes which held possession of this
country in the ages immediately preceding the Persian
The Thessa- wars we need notice those only whose history
\ians.             kas a Bearing on the incidents and fortunes of

that great struggle. Foremost geographically, and for-
midable unhappily only to the weaker side in any contest,
came the Thessalians, as dwelling in a land which must
be the highway for all invaders of southern Hellas. Lords
of the rich plains watered by the Peneios, the Thessalian
nobles, drawing their revenues fiom the lands in the
neighbourhood of their cities, spent their time in feuds
and feasting and the management of their splendid breed
of horses. From these turbulent oligarchs, who held in
subjection, under the name of Penestai or working men,
the earlier inhabitants of the country, not much unity of
action was to be expected. The Thessalian Tagos answered
to the English Bretwalda or to the dictator chosen, like
Lars Porsena, to head the Etruscan clans; but fierce
feuds often made the election of this c4ftcer impossible.
In short, the normal condition of Thessaly was much
like that of the savage Thrakian tribes of the Balkan
highlands whom in the judgement of Herodotos union
would have rendered invincible but \vho for lack of it
did little or nothing.